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THE CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

"THE white -marble building in Neo-Grecian style of architecture, 
X built on the Corcoran Trust foundation, offers to the occasional 
visitor an impression of quiet grandeur. The atrium or vast entrance 
hall with forty fluted, monolith columns, out of which the splendrd 
white marble staircase to the upper Galleries deploys itself, is sug- 
gestive of the breadth and freedom of the entire construction. 

It is noticeable that the arrangement of the contents of the galle- 
ries shows, a skilled and thoughtful mind. The method which I have 
all along advocated of having the American School by itself is carried 
out in this Museum to a convincing result. There are three galleries 
devoted to our own men, one of which contains an aggregation of 

■ national portraiture of great historical interest, to which the pur- 
chase in 1879 Dv the Trustees for $5,000 of the seventeen Healy por- 
traits, originals and copies, formed a nucleus. Notable also are the 
portraits by Charles L. Elliot, Thomas Cole, and Thomas Sully. 
In the other two American Galleries there is a steady progression 
from the beginnings, and our entrance into the artistic arena — the 
finely drawn, flat, and unconvincing work of the forerunners, to works 
like No. 107 of the catalogue, "Autumn on Massachusetts Coast," 
by George H. Smillie, the splendid " October " of J. Francis Murphy, 
Ficknell's "The Road to Concarneau," both from the Clarke Sale, 
which also furbished " The End of Day," by Dwight W. Tryon, " The 
Edge of the Forest," of Ch. Melville Dewey, and " The Deepening 
Shadows," by Charles H. Davis. Nor can I altogether inveigh 
against such purchases as the Muller, or M-cEntee, or Bonham, when 
it is desired to offer a complete survey of the various tendencies mani- 
fested in the American School. A museum must have what a private 
collector would debar. Whether the Boughtons have a place here is 
no question with me, although others may still cling to our appropri- 
ating this Englishman's work. The famous " Niagara Falls," by 
Frederick Edwin Church, does not lose by a renewed acquaintance, 
while I may lack that sympathetic response which many find in this 
ambitious attempt to depict the unapproachable. The " Tornado," 
by Thomas Cole, is certainly the best work I have seen of this " first 
good landscape painter of America," as he is called by an English 
authority. The George Inness, " Sunset in the Woods," is a worthy 
example of this master's brush. Among the other paintings in these 
galleries I lite yet to mention the Truesdell, "Going to Pasture," 
which with glaring faults has some good points, and the " Lake 
George" of John W. Casilear, another early painter. 

A loan collection gallery contains at present a collection of pictures 
loaned by Mrs. Sprague, C. F. Gunther, and others. In the last 
number mention was made of the "Marriage of St. Catharine" by 
Van Dyck, which forms just now the chief attraction in the Museum. 
There are fine portraits by Raeburn, Hoppner, Lawrence, and Copley, 
the later representing Major Andre*. The Secretary of War lent the 
well-known "Last Hours of Mozart," by Muncakzy, Dana Estes an 
excellent George Fuller, "Girl with Turkeys," and Mrs. Hearst a 
work by Andrea d'Agnola, commonly known as del Sarto. 

.The galleries devoted to miscellaneous schools are somewhat varie- 
gated in appearance, arid interesting in spots. Those acquisition's 
and relics which indicate the needful hardening of artistic bones in 
growth of culture and taste need not be mentioned. Much there is 
tor which the heart warms, works which play upon the entire emo- 
tional range by triumphs of power and beauty. 

Fortunately there is room enough to display the canvases with that 
foot'of wall space around which sequestrates the painting, while yet 
it may lend the excellence of its tone to the entire line. One wall 
especially is now in my mind, the harmony of which is superb. The 
magnificent Corot, " Wood-Gatherers," from the Morgan Collection, 
centers; while with harmonious chords we hear the woodland pagan 
and humanity's song from the " Great Oak " of Jules Dupre* to Breton's 
" Brittany Widow " in the corner — with. but one discordant note, but 
that picture, I trust, will have another' place by this time. Daubigny's 
" A Hamlet on the Seine near Vernon " (213) is filled with the idyllic 
poetry of his best work. The Van Marcke (214), "Landscape with 
Cattle," and the Troyon (29), "Going to Drink," are cattle pieces of 
superior power and charm. The Schreyer (10), "The Watering- 
Place," is perhaps the best example in this country, and as an equine 
study surpasses Rosa Bonheur's more famous "Horsefair." Diaz's 
"Approaching Storm" sways with its power and is oppressive with 
the coming conflict of nature's forces. It is a pleasure to see again 
" Love and Life," presented by the artist George F. Watts to the 
United States government, and "deposited in this gallery by direc- 
tion of the president of the United States" because, it was too good 
to hang in the White House ! (Sic.) 

In the lower halls there is found the collection of casts from antique 
sculpture, which is most effectively mounted and displayed by the 
curator, Mr. S. H. Barbarin, and forms a sketching-ground for the 

• important School of Art connected with the Museum. Some casts 



from modern sculptures show such examples as the Venus by Thor- 
waldsen, the one by Canova, and one from John Gibson's marble now 
in London. Some original marbles round out a most important ar- 
ray of the products of the sculptor's mallet, among which must be 
noted "The Last Days of Napoleon I.," by Vincenzo Vela, acquired 
from the John Taylor Johnston collection, and one of the many 
" Greek Slaves " which Hiram Powers has turned out. 

In a separate room are the hundred Barye Bronzes, which, it is be- 
lieved, is the largest collection extant. 

The Corcoran Art Gallery is at present under direction of the fol- 
lowing Board of Trustees, whose names are worthy to be mentioned 
for the judicious, conservative, and loving care which they bestow on 
one of the institutions which may be considered with national pride. 
They are : S. H. Kauffmann, Walter S. Cox, F. B. McGuire, Charles 
C. Glover, Edward Clark, Calderon Carlisle, William Corcoran Eus- 
tis, Thomas Hyde, and Bernard R. Green. 



" DECORATION IN EXCESS. 

TFHE wide distinction practically maintained throughout Japan, 
between an unlimited range of fancy in decorative Art on the 
one hand, and limits strictly defined in the individual home decora- 
tion on the other, has in a large measure escaped the current of our 
popular knowledge heretofore. Otherwise the tendency to lavishness 
in the direction of Japanese Art, to be noted here, would probably 
have been modified to a greater or less degree, for the fact that sim- 
plicity is the ru|e in Japan for Art within the house, rightly bears a 
suggestion relative to the adaptation of that style of Art elsewhere. 
No fact could any better be allowed to influence our manner of dec- 
oration than that of these studiously simple arrangements, which, 
it should be remembered, are planned in the very midst of multitu- 
dinous Art-graces, of color daintily lapped and curled about color, 
of forms wreathed curiously in infinite successions. The finest in- 
teriors there usually present only a few objects at once, A series of 
Art-objects chosen to decorate a room, after a time gives place to a 
new group, and the latter is in turn succeeded by another entirely, 
distinct arrangement. Thus the variety comes in separate portions, 
marshalled successively in a certain strict order, the seasons taking 
their turn. The first idea of an abiding-place, as all persons know, 
is that of use, and the majority feel that there is no less wisdom than 
delight in rendering this, besides, the most beautiful of all places 
known. To the latter idea there need be really no limit, except such 
as comes from the former ; but wherever decoration interferes with 
essential home use.it becomes straightway an impertinence, for thus 
there is an obtrusion of a lesser idea to the exclusion of what is more 
serious and imminent. 

Decoration inappropriately applied is still more opposed to canons 
of taste than the overcrowding of objects which are artistically proper 
themselves. It is unfitness, for instance, in this way for an article 
like a whisk-broom, costing a dime, to be provided with a screen of 
palelike satin, draped about the upper portion, displaying beauti- 
fully painted designs. Art drapery of this character would more 
suitably serve as a covering for such an" object as the snuff-box of a 
prince or a Rothschild, valued in Art at six thousand dollars, the 
price paid at the Donato sale for this variety of article — which is 
such as may very properly be enriched by Art. And probably 
decoration is carried as wide from its proper limits as it easily could 
be in common things of use when candles are made to trench on such 
ambitious ground, and are raised so far ouft of the range of articles of 
consumption that unwillingness to light one-in case of necessity could 
only be like that of splitting some decorative panel into kindling- 
wood. _y \- A 

Nothing is more detrimental to results of artistic efforts than con- 
tinually losing sight of a distinction-necessary to be made between 
the decorating ot" objects in relation to which the primary idea is 
that of use, and the decorating of those which are designed solely 
for decoration as such. A deeper sense of propriety, again, would 
preclude decoration of any kind in many places where it is freely 
made use of. Thus the substance forming the lining of a sea- 
shell presents a very beautiful surface, and, removed from its 
natural situation, this would be no unfit background for Art designs; 
but a scene painted within the shell is but of place. There is the 
same kind of unsuitability in painting designs on a feather intended 
to be made use of as a quill-pen, from the fact that this is an 
unaltered part of a natural organization, and decoration applied' to 
such an object is, in point of taste, only a degree removed from the 
tattooing of a Bedouin or South Sea Islander. 

Art, strictly speaking, changes natural substances when adapting 
them to its ends, riot being frequently tempted to apply its colors to- 
organized forms of Nature, and we cannot justify, on correct princi- 
ples, any direct addition of art designs to finished and beautiful nat- 
ural objects. A. J. 



